Parliamentary Government in England
the overwhelming majority of the representatives are men
essentially moderate, of no marked varieties, free from
class-prejudices, this ultra-democratic parliament could
not maintain that government .... each class would
speak a language of its own; each would be unintelligible
to the other; and the only thriving class would be the
immoral representatives, who were chosen by corrupt
machination, and who would probably get a good profit
on the capital they laid out in that corruption/*
Bagehot is here in effect saying three things. Members
of Parliament, whatever their party views, must ulti-
mately hold the same type of opinion because, otherwise,
they could not compromise with one another.  With
universal suffrage, they will cease to hold the same type
of opinion* Compromise will then be impossible, and the
parliamentary system will break down. The conditions
he postulated as essential lasted, broadly, until  1918*
Until that year there was no adult male suffrage; and
women suffrage of the same kind did not come until ten
years later. Until that year, also, the Labour Party had
never possessed more than a fifteenth part of the mem-
bership of the House of Commons. The overwhelming
bulk of the membership of both the older parties came
from much the same groups of men. There were aristo-
crats, business men, lawyers, in each. They spoke, in
Bagehot's phrase, the same language; they were able to
understand one another. Because this was the case, they
used the power of the State for the same ends. Whichever
party was in power, the same interests were in power; for
they were represented with no great dissimilarity in both.
They could accept, therefore, control by the Cabinet
because the direction it gave to affairs was not one from
which either side violently dissented. It secured what
Bagehot called "the deference" of its constituents. Its
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